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SUNDAY 


American folk song festival at cabin 
of “Traipsin' Woman” in Kentucky 
Mts. 


Shriners meet at Indianapolis. 


MONDAY 


President issues first report on Lend- 
Lease Act. 


Start of National Leather Week. 


TUESDAY 


Anniversary of most famous American 
revolutionary speech, Patrick Henry’s 
demand for “liberty or death!” 


WEDNESDAY 


Anniversary of destruction of Detroit 
by fire in 1805. 

Federal Power Commission meets to 
force Connecticut Light & Power Co. to 
comply with its orders. 


THURSDAY 


Nothing formally scheduled, save the 
usual business of living for millions 
and a flower show in Fredericksburg, 


Va. 


FRIDAY 


Only ’Friday the Thirteenth” in entire 
year. Pass this day safely and you 
have clear sailing. 


SATURDAY 


Flag Day. Stars and Stripes adopied 
in 1777, making it older than Union 
Jack, or Tricolor of France. 


Parran: “Hungry People Are a Challenge to All.” 
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Nation Waits Roosevelt's Next Move 


‘Unlimited Emergency’ Proclaimed; U. 5. Bureau 


Blames Employer Prejudices for Labor Shortage 


The President’s historic speech last 
week set the nation upon a new 
course whose direction was clear, 
though the charted details remained 
hidden from public view. As the 
week ended with Memorial Day serv- 
ices for the unknown soldiers of 
past wars and almost unanimous 
press support for the war to come, 
interpretation of the President’s ad- 
dress was still varied. 

It was clear, however, that the 
United States under the Roosevelt 
administration was determined to 
back with full military and naval 
action its claims to a leading place 
among world powers, that its fren- 
tiers were now as wide as the seven 
seas and the five continents. And it 
was clear, too, the new role abroad 
could not be played out without dras- 
tic changes in the daily lives of 
130,000,000 Americans. 


NEUTRALITY 


Press Conference Fails to 
Add Details to Speech 


Reporters at the press conference 
which followed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech wanted specific answers to 
these questions: 

@ Did the re-enunciation of the 
doctrine of freedom of the seas mean 
convoys? 

@ Would the President ask imme- 
diate repeal of the Neutrality Act? 


@ Would the proclamation of un- 
limited national emergency be im- 
plemented at once with executive 
orders fixing prices, outlawing 
strikes, curbing civil liberties, and 
otherwise regulating domestic life? 

The President’s answer to all these 
questions was “no,” but to most 
observers the negative seemed a 
qualified one. The rejection of con- 
voys was clearly a tactical measure— 


based on a preference for other 
means of attaining the objective of 
safe delivery of arms to Britain. The 
Neutrality Act could remain on the 
statute books because it no longer 
put serious obstacles in the path of 
administration action. The vast 
presidential powers under a state of 


Proclaims Emergency . . . 


unlimited emergency carry such 
moral and political prestige that 
they did not, as yet, require enforce- 
ment by decree. 


Meaning Clear 


Though extremists found 
the press conference disappointing, 
it did not retreat or detract one iota 
from the implications of the speech. 

Those implications were: 

Without waiting for an open Axis 
move, without consultation with 
Congress, our armed forces are set 
to seize strategic bases, in the 
Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, Da- 
kar, Greenland—or wherever the 
commander-in-chief decides Ameri- 


some 


can interests may be threatened. 

@ Our Navy will fight for the right 
of American ships to plow the trade 
lanes of the world, whether or not 
those lanes lie within belligerent 
waters, 

# Our war, declared or undeclared, 
will call for a total effort and the 
unlimited national emergency will 
reach into every American home, 
affecting the’ economic life, the liv- 
ing standards, the daily habits and 
the traditional freedoms of every 
one. 


What They Said 


The majority in Congress upheld 
the President. Three former Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates, Al 
Smith, James M. Cox, John W. 
Davis gave unqualified support, as 
did the last Republican candidate, 
Wendell Willkie. 

Gen. Robert Wood and some other 
leaders of the America First Com- 
mittee reversed their earlier stand 
and accepted the speech, even claim- 
ing it revealed a President undecided 
to go to war. Mayor LaGuardia said: 
“The quicker we get the war over 
with the better we'll be.” 

Of the America First leaders, 
Lindbergh and Senator Wheeler of 
Montana remained the most out- 
spoken foes of Roosevelt foreign 
policy. Senator Wheeler charged 
the FBI had so frightened the Ameri- 
can people that they were afraid to 
speak out. 

The American Peace Mobilization, 
continuing its White House picket 
line, declared: “The majority of the 
American people have clearly ex- 
pressed their will to peace. They will 
not permit the issue to be closed.” 

The AFL Executive Council en- 
dorsed the speech, including its no 
strike implications. 
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JUNE 7, 1941 


Ask People’s Parley 


CIO national leaders refused to 
comment. The National Maritime 
Union announced it will petition the 
CIO to call a national peace con- 
ference of labor and people’s organi- 
zations to block further involvement 
in the war. 

Speaking over a nation-wide hook- 
up, Rep. Vito Marcantonio, (ALP, 
N. Y.) whose solitary vote has con- 
sistently been cast against arms ap- 
propriations and other administra- 
tion preparedness measures, said: 

“When to shoot, whom to shoot, 
and where to shoot is a power vested 
only in the representatives of the 
American people assembled in Con- 
_ gress. . . The President was never 
given this power either by the fore- 
fathers of this country, or by the 
mandate of the American people in 
the last election.” 


LABOR SHORTAGE? 


U. S. Bureau Blames 
Employer Prejudices 


-Last week, as government and 
business leaders continued to express 
alarm over a growing shortage of 
skilled labor in defense industries, 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
laid at least part of the blame at the 
door of employment prejudices. 


In the April issue of the Employ- 
ment Security Review it reported: 

“There has been no substantial re- 
laxation of race, religion or nation- 
ality specifications by those employ- 
ers who usually make such require- 
ments . . . Employers generally con- 
tinue to show reluctance in hiring 
Negroes for skilled and semi-skilled 
occupation. Negroes have been 
trained in defense centers, but even 
these are generally unable to secure 
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“Dear Mr. President . . .” Letters of approval and condemnation pour into White 


House following the fireside chat. 


employment in skilled occupations. . . 

“Shortages in metal trades occu- 
pations are aggravated by nationality 
and racial prejudices. . . Connecti- 
cut, with a very considerable Italian 
population and a substantial German 
population, reported that even though 
the supply of labor in certain occu- 
pations was virtually depleted, the 
employment offices were having difhi- 
culty placing workers of German and 
Italian extraction.” 

Reluctance of employers to hire 
males of draft age also helps to ac- 
count for the labor shortage, accord- 
ing to the report. 


HUNGRY PEOPLE 


National Conference 
Offers Diet Yardstick 


The National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense met in Washington last 
week and called attention to a na- 
tional emergency of long standing. 

It drew up, in scientific terms, a 
food guide which Surgeon General 
Parran said “as a yardstick is a chal- 
lenge to all of us.” 

It heard Dr. Lydia Roberts of 
Chicago University explain that a 
good diet of natural foods is the 
best way of meeting the yardstick 


And it heard that 


requirements. 


Daily delivery now averages 16,000 letters. 


something like 45,000,000 Americans 
cannot afford that diet of milk, meat, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables, cereal 
grains and fats. 


‘They Are Starving’ 


Dr. M. L. Wilson, director of ex- 
tension work in the Dept. of Agri- 
culture, said: “Starvation can be 
hidden, subtle and slow, as well as 
desperate and dramatic. when 
men and women and children fail to 
eat the foods that give them full life 
and vigor, they are in fact starving.” 


Labor and consumer representa- 
tives at the conference urged higher 
wages and lower prices as weapons in 
the war against “starvation.” 

Other reports of the week from the 
food front included: 

@ American Medical Association 
announcement that nine out of every 
ten young persons employed in the 
National Youth Administration’s out- 
of-school program suffer from health 
defects, many of them attributed to 
malnutrition and inability to pay for 
dental and medical care. 

@ Statement by Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, selective service chief, that 
more than 380,000 men out of the 
first 1,000,000 called had been re- 
jected as physically unfit. 


@ Indictments against four grocery 


ad 


NATIONAL | 


chains, three advertising firms, two 
unions and 12 individuals for con- 
spiring to fix bread prices in the 
District of Columbia. 

@ Announcement by — Secretary 
Wickard that butter has been with- 
drawn from the surplus foods list 
available to the needy under the 
stamp program (see FARM, page 
10). 


Rationing 


The food card rationing system 
was still a long way off last week. 
but rationing of other materials had 
come much nearer than at any time 
since the last war. 

Interior Secretary Ickes advocated 
daylight saving on g nationwide 
scale, and suggested that America 
may have to resort to restricted use of 
electricity and conserve gasoline by 
giving up Sunday auto trips. 

At week’s end the Department of 
Justice announced Ickes will have 
power to veto antitrust prosecution 
of the petroleum monopolies, where 
he believes price and marketing 
agreements useful to the defense 
program. 


Steel Shortage Near 


Strict rationing of steel, with de- 
fense taking priority over civilian 
needs, seemed certain as the steel in- 
dustry continued loath to expand 
plant capacity. 

OPM steel 


whose earlier 


expert, Gano Dunn, 
report on capacity 
and needs assured the President that 
no steel shortage would occur, last 
week estimated that demand would 
exceed capacity by at least 1,400,000 
tons in 1941 and 6,400,000 tons in 
1942. 
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. . . peonage and slavery 


A federal grand jury, sitting in Chicago, last week indicted William T. 
Cunningham and Hamilton McWhorter for conspiracy to retain and hold Negroes 
in a condition of peonage and slavery on Cunningham’s cotton plantation at 
Lexington, Ga. Violation of the 13th Amendment is charged. 


Col. William Henry Huff, Negro attorney and counsel for the Abolish Peonage 
Committee, said: “Our 20-month fight to bring the question of peonage viola- 
tions before the federal court is a companion fight to the nation-wide struggle 
to pass the anti-poll tax and anti-lynching bills, the fight of John L. Lewis to 
smash the wage-differential. We are all fighting for that great doctrine of 
‘equal rights’ written into our Constitution and reasserted by Abraham Lincoln 
in his Emancipation Proclamation.” 


It has frequently been charged 
that steel, like aluminum, manufac- 
turers prefer priorities to plant ex- 
pansion because the former bring 
high prices and higher profits, and 
that industrial optimism as to ade- 
quacy of present plant equipment is 
based on this preference. 


No Rationing of Profits 


It appeared unlikely, as the week 
ended, that corporate profits made 
out of defense production would be 
subjected to any “rationing.” 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, after five weeks of hearings 
on proposals to raise an additional 
$3,500,000,000 taxes, retired into 
executive session. It had before it 
the Treasury proposal setting 10% 
of invested capital as the maximum a 
corporation could earn without being 
subject to an excess profits levy of 
33 to 65%, as well as more drastic 
excess profits plans offered by labor 
groups and the National Lawyers 
Guild. 

Committee members indicated the 
Treasury plan and all other effective 
excess profits proposals would “go 
out the window” early in the com- 
mittee’s closed session. 

Witnesses for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and other 
business groups urged the commit- 
tee to substitute sales and consump- 
tion for excess profits taxes. 

Typical was the statement of 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
board of the Alleghany Corp., who 
asked Congress “to rise above politi- 
cal fears that have placed a taboo 
on simple sales taxes” and said the 
Treasury proposal made the tax sit- 
uation “desperate.” 


FOUR FREEDOMS 


First State Assembly 
Condemns Poll Tax 


For the first time last week a state 
legislature went on record for re- 
peal of the poll tax as a requirement 
for voting in federal elections. 

The California State Assembly by 
a vote of 60 to 1 passed a Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League sponsored reso- 
lution calling on Congress and the 
Roosevelt administration to repeal 
the laws which disfranchise poor 
whites and Negroes in eight southern 
states. 

And the Supreme Court, in a case 
rising out of factional disputes in 
Louisiana’s often unsavoury politics, 
reversed a stand it took more than 
20 years ago. The Supreme Court 
decision, ruling that Congress has 
the right to regulate primary elec- 
tions in contests for federal offices, ap- 
peared to establish the disputed con- 
stitutionality of the Geyer anti-Poll 
Tax Bill. 


Test in Alabama 


Opportunity for the high court to 
clarify its position on the specific 
issue of the poll tax will come when 
it reviews the Pirtle case, in which 
the state of Alabama has been sued 
for disfranchising a citizen through 
the poll tax. 

Last week’s decision may also open 
the way for reconsideration of the 
“white primary.” Under the court’s 
ruling in the Texas case, political 
parties have the right to bar Negroes 
from voting in primary elections, or 
make such .other rules and restric- 
tions as they may desire. 
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Eden’s War Aims Retain ‘Power 
Politics’ for Europe, MP’s Charge 


Laborite Scores Jailing of Leaders in India; Irish 


Balk Conser 


Last week the battle for the world 
ranged from the icy waters of 
Greenland to the hot wastes of Li- 
bya, from the craggy cliffs of Crete 
to O’Connell Street in Dublin. 

Warfare included the flash and 
pound of naval guns, the swift tor- 
pedo aimed from a plane at the heart 
of a giant battleship, the clatter and 
snort of tanks over desert grit, the 
dropping of soldiers from planes in 
such quantities that they resembled 
some strange and deadly rain. It 
included the fall of Crete and Prime 
Minister Churchill’s reported declara- 
tion that Britain faced defeat unless 
the United States immediately de- 
clared war, increased its aid tenfold. 

Last week was one in which words 
as well as the thundering broadsides 
of battleships were weapons of war. 

It was a week in which the speech 
of President Roosevelt did more for 
British morale than the sinking of 
the German Bismarck, conqueror of 
the Hood. 

It was a week in which the words 
of Prime Minister Eamon de Valera, 
rejecting the British draft for North- 
ern Ireland, inflicted a defeat almost 
as costly as that dealt the British by 
the Nazis in Crete. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Eden Tells War Aims; 
Draws Sharp Criticism 


The words of Anthony Eden, Eng- 
land’s lanky, dapper Foreign Secre- 
tary, with which he described Bri- 
tain’s war aims, were not overly suc- 
cessful last week. 

Eden’s words were immediately at- 
tacked in Parliament. There it was 
said that in confining war aims to the 
destruction of German power and the 
setting up of Anglo-American leader- 
ship over a reconstructed Europe, he 
had merely costumed the old game 
of power politics in a different dress. 


International 


Orphans of the storm. . 


iption; Crete Falls; British Take Iraq 


od 


. . Their nerves shocked by bombs, these English children, 


typical of thousands throughout Europe, find a quiet moment in a nursery home. 


His speech was criticized as offer- 
ing little beyond England’s ancient 
policy of controlling Europe through 
a balance of power, the only new 
feature being that the United States 
would collaborate in enforcing the 
new order. 

Although Eden said, “We shall 
seek to intervene as little as possible 
with the proper liberty of each coun- 
try over its own economic fortunes,” 
his words were interpreted on the 
Continent as an admission that the 
United States and Britain would seek 
some control over the nations of a 
reconstructed Europe. 

In Vichy it was pointed out that in 
speaking of “proper liberty” Eden 
had intimated that the United States 
and Great Britain would decide what 
was or was not “proper.” The Nazi- 
controlled government also called 
attention to the words “intervene as 
little as possible,” declaring it was 
obvious British war aims did not in- 


clude complete independence for 
European countries. 


Criticism in Parliament 


Rhy Davis, Labor member of Par- 
liament from heavily bombed Man- 
chester, attacked Eden’s speech by 
declaring: “It is hypocrisy to talk 
about fighting for freedom while 
Indian leaders are placed in jail for 
advocating the freedom of India. 

“T have just seen two nights of hell 
in Manchester. The time has arrived 
when we ought to state in Parliament 
the growing volume of opinion 
among the homeless, injured and 
maimed. It is not enough to shout 
slogans about ‘final victory’ and 
‘smash Hitler.’ We should appeal to 
the millions of Protestants, Catholics 
and Socialists in Germany who de- 
test Nazism just as much as we do.” 

R. R. Stokes, another Labor party 
leader, declared: “British propagan- 
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da is calculated to rally the people 
of Europe behind Hitler, instead of 
behind us. In Great Britain there is 
some doubt as to the aims and pur- 
poses for which this war is being 
waged. If the government wants a 
united nation it must get it through a 


consensus raised around clearly 


stated peace aims.” 


IRELAND 


Protests Upset British 
Plans for Conscription 


Since the beginning of the war 
Britain and Eire have been in con- 
flict. Britain has demanded air and 
naval bases on the west coast of Ire- 
land. Ireland has refused on the 
grounds that she would lose her neu- 
trality and be subject to Nazi attack. 

Antedating this dispute, however, 
is Eire’s steadfast contention that 
Northern Ireland or Ulster, a part of 
the United Kingdom, is and should 
be a part of the independent nation 
of Eire. This contention in fact is 
almost as old as Ireland’s 800-year- 
old fight for freedom and has its 
zoots deep in the revolutionary strug- 
gle that preceded the formation of 
what was the Irish Free State. 

Winston Churchill, British prime 
minister, touched a sensitive Irish 
nerve when last week he told the 
House of Commons that conscription 
for the British army might be in- 
stituted in Ulster. The Irish Catholic 


minority in Ulster, most of them ad- 
herents of Eire and a re-united inde- 
pendent Ireland, held huge protest 
meetings. 

His Eminence Joseph Cardinal 
MacRory, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland, issued a 
statement opposing conscription, de- 
claring that it perpetuated the an- 
cient British wrong of dividing Ire- 
land. The issue, he said, is that 
‘the ancient land made one by God 
was partitioned by a foreign power 
against the vehement protests of its 
people.” Conscription, he added, 
would now seek to compel “those still 
writhing under this grievous wrong 
to fight on the side of its perpetra- 
tors.” 


‘They Are Irishmen’ 


De Valera, declaring all Eire was 
“organized to maintain her neu- 
trality,” said: 

“There could be no more griev- 
ous attack on any fundamental hu- 
man right than to force an individual 
to fight in the forces of another 
country to which he objects to be- 
longing.” 

Declaring the six northern counties 
that compose Ulster should be re- 
united with the 26 counties that 
compose Eire, he said of the inhabi- 
tants of the North: 

“They are Irishmen. No act of 
Parliament can alter this fact. In 
the six northern counties more than 


SREN RIMES 
MORE AID" 


Prime Minister Churchill, 
who last week after the 
alarming fall of Crete sent 
a message to President 
Roosevelt that Britain’s 
safety depended on an 
immediate American dec- 
laration of war. Bearer of 
the message, according to 
Washington dispatches, 
was John G. Winant, 
American ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


According to reports Wi- 
nant told the President 
that Britain's situation was 
so desperate that it need- 
ed ten times the amount 
of aid it was now receiving 
from the United States. 


USYeek 


a third of the population have pro- 
tested against being cut off from the 
main body of the nation. They were 
cut off against their own will and 
against the will of a majority of the 
whole Irish people.” 


Plan Abandoned 
At week’s end Dublin was bombed 


by an unidentified plane and 30 were 
killed. 

The British said the plané was 
German. 

The Nazis said the plane was Brit- 
ish. 

The Irish said no matter to whom 
the plane belonged they could and 
would remain at peace. 

And also at week’s end Winston 


Churchill rose in the House of Com- 


mons and said the plan to conscript 


Irishmen in Ulster had been dropped. 


BOMBS vs. SHIPS 


Planes Prove Superior; 
Crete Falls; Iraq Bows 


The progress of the war last week 
included: 

@ The surrender of the anti-British 
Iraq government and British retention 
for the present, at least, of the Iraq 
oil fields. 

@ The advance of Axis forces into 
Egypt where the British stopped them 
at Halfaya Pass. 

@ The victorious occupation of 
Crete by 30,000 Nazi air borne 
troops, 6000 of whom were killed 
according to British reports. By the 
winning of Crete, the Nazis won 
virtual control of the Mediterranean. 
@ The British sinking of the Bis- 
marck, after a chase beginning near 
Greenland, ending near Brest. and 
German claims to have sunk 25 Brit- 
ish warships off Crete. 

It was the last that made the most 
impression on the world’s naval and 
military men. For even the giant 
Bismarck had been crippled by a tor- 
pedo from an airplane and all of the 
sunken British warships—and even 
the British admitted their number 
had been considerable—had been 
sunk by planes. 

It was the consensus—and often 
the admission was made reluctantl y— 
that the huge battleship, the source 
of American and British power, was 
on the way out. It still was an ad- 
mirable weapon, still proficient in 
certain types of combat, but many 
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THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 


President Roosevelt last week pro- 
jected the American frontier, 
which he said could not be crossed 
by a hostile force, from 1,000 to 
2,000 miles across the Atlantic. 


The new frontier, guarding the ap- 
proaches to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, extends from Greenland in 
the north to the lower reaches of 
the Atlantic in the south and at 
one point, Dakar, touches the con- 
tinent of Africa. 


The President’s critics last week 
declared that if American frontiers 
were near Europe, Europe might 
declare that its frontiers were near 
America. Some professed to fear 
a war of hemispheres. 


After the President’s speech many 
believed that the United States 
might shortly occupy Greenland 
(no. 1 on map), Azores (no. 2), 
the Cape Verde Islands and 
Dakar (no. 3) and patrol the 
waters of the South Atlantic (no. 
4) searching for German raiders. 
These were the danger points 
mentioned in the President’s his- 
toric address. 


thought its days were numbered. 

In Washington naval officers ex- 
pressed fears that the American naval 
program, under which seven battle- 
ships are being constructed, might 
have to be revised. 


EASTERN MUNICH? 


State Department 
Appeasing Japan? 

Congressmen and certain news- 
papers, PM in New York, and the 
Chicago Tribune in the Middle West, 
last week charged that a group in 


/CELAND 


AZORES 


the State Department were working 
for appeasement in the Pacific. 
The plan, it was charged, provided 
for recognition of Japanese claims 
in China, America’s reward to be 
Japan’s promise not to declare war 
against the United States if the U.S. 
enters the war against Germany. 
When President Roosevelt failed to 
indict Japan in his last speech, al- 
though complimenting China for its 
gallant fight against the Japanese 
aggressor, isolationist congressmen 
declared that fact was proof that an 
eastern Munich was in the offing, 


They said Britain’s plight in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean was so 
serious the United States was being 
forced to move much of its Pacific 
fleet into the Atlantic. An effort was 
being made to detach Japan from the 
Axis, it was charged, by giving her a 
free hand in China. 

If appeasement is in the air, it 
thus far is working in the Munich 
pattern. Last week Japan took a 
strong position against the Dutch 
East Indies, demanding a treaty pro- 
viding oil, and confiscated American 
goods in French Indo-China. 
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Ford Terrorist Linked to Police Chiet 


NLRB Witness Tells of Release; Charges Official 
Called Prisoner ‘One Who Blew Up Union Cars’ 


NLRB hearings on charges the 
Ford Motor Co. fired 254 workers 
for union activity began in Detroit 
last week. 

Bruce Turrell, 42, former Ford 
service department worker, testified, 
but outside of the Detroit papers his 
story failed to rate as news. 

“Once I went to Bill Comment 
(a plant superintendent) with a list 
of seven or eight men I told him had 
to be laid off,” Turrell testified. 
“Comment said he couldn’t because 
some of them were valuable men and 
one had been at the plant 16 years. 
I told Comment they were United 
Auto Workers, and he said, ‘that’s 
different,’ and he laid them all off.” 


‘He’s One of the Boys’ 


Turrell told how he had once in- 
vestigated the theft of 37,000 spark 
plugs from the lord Co. and had one 
man arrested in Dearborn for the 
theft. According to Turrell, Carl 
Brooks, Dearborn’s Police Chief, 
“turned the prisoner loose saying: 
‘There’s nothing we can do with him. 
He’s one of the boys who took care 


of the union sound cars—blew them 
999 


up. 

The hearings, which so far have 
repeated the familiar Ford pattern of 
espionage, terror and service depart- 
ment violence, are expected to con- 
tinue for weeks. 

Meanwhile, spurred on by the Lin- 
coln and River Rouge election vic- 
tories, the UAW-CIO was extending 
its drive to organize all the eligible 
workers in the Ford Motor Co.’s 
huge domain, Michael J. Widman Jr. 
announced last week. 

And in Massachusetts, only state 
where Ford balance sheets are filed, 
it was reported that the company’s 
surplus and reserves for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1940, increased $10.- 
386,726. No income account was 
made public. At the end of 1940 the 
company’s surplus was $607,628,389 
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ON LABOR'’S 
FRONT LINE 


Police Chief Houli- 
han collars Charles 
Doyle, organizer for 
District 50, UMWA, 
after 3,000 workers 
struck the Carborun- 
dum plant in Niagara 
Falls) N. Y. Doyle 
was held “without 
charges.” 


The Buffalo Union 
Leader, \ocal labor 
paper, commented: 
“With the support of 
police, the company 
broadcast hourly over 
the radio and daily 
in the papers, offer- 
ing full police pro- 
tection to all scabs, 
ran. strike - breakers 
into the plant, and 
obtained the arrest 
of dozens of pickets.” 


The union, after two 
days of strike, won 
demands for arbitra- 
tion of the dismissal 
of a worker and an 
NLRB hearing on 
charges of company 
unionism at the plant. 


and its reserves $17,871,249. The 
$10,386,726 is the year’s net profit— 
after payment of dividends. The cor- 
poration’s stock being wholly owned 
by the Ford family, no information 
on dividends is available. 


WAGE-FIXING? 


Henderson Opposes 
Pay Boost for Railmen 


Leon Henderson, government price 
chief, last week told a Senate com- 
mittee he would oppose a 33% wage 
increase demanded by railroad 
workers. Senator Ellender (D., La.) 
asked whether he had 
made any effort to “fix the price of 
Jabor.”’ 


Henderson 


When Henderson replied in the 
negative, Ellender asked about the 
proposed rail wage increase. Hen- 
derson replied that when it ap- 
peared that “‘an unjustified wage in- 
crease would affect prices” he would 
“make representations to the OPM 
and the secretary of labor.” 

Class I railcoad earnings in April 
amounted to $52,568,880, before in- 
terest and rentals, compared with 
$34,120,523 in April 1940, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads re- 
ported !ast week. 

Although Henderson parried Sena- 
tor Ellender’s suggestion that he be 
given authority to fix “the price of la- 
bor as well as any other commodity” 

some Washington observers he- 
lieved the price chief’s opposition to 
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railroad wage increases indicated a 
trend toward wage-fixing. 


NAZI BOSSES? 


Smelter Strikers Wire 
Charge to OPM, Senate 


The Int’] Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO) has been 
on strike against the American Po- 
tash and Chemical Corp. of Trona, 
Cal., for twe months. Union demands 
for higher wages and better working 
conditions are before the Defense 
Mediation Board. 

Last week Reid Robinson, IUM- 
MSW president, wired OPM officials 
and the Senate committee investigat- 
ing the defense program that “‘joint 
Nazi-British corporate interests con- 
trol American Potash & Chemical 

‘ which still refuses to meet demands of 
American workers on strike for two 
months.” 


Defended by Starnes 


Rep. Joe Starnes of Alabama, act- 
ing chairman of the Dies Committee, 
replied by defending the corporation 
and charging that Robinson is a 
Communist. 

To which Robinson replied: “The 
Dies Committee is fronting for a cor- 
poration which . . . has intentionally 
prolonged a strike by refusing ac- 
ceptance of a settlement proposal 
made by the Defense Mediation 
Board and accepted by this union.” 


LUMBER STRIKE 


Locals Reject NDMB 
Plan; Leaders Summoned 
The Defense Mediation Board sum- 
moned leaders of the International 
Woodworkers (CIO) to Washington, 
after the union’s striking locals in 
the Puget Sound area had over- 
whelmingly rejected the Board’s rec- 
ommendations for settlement on the 
ground they represented complete 
concession to proposals made by the 
lumber industry. 
The NDMB’s telegram was signed 
by Clarence Dykstra and Philip 
Murray, CIO president and NDMB 


member. 


IN BRIEF 


Other labor news of the week: 
@ Senator Harry Truman (D., Mo.) 
chairman of the committee investigat- 
ing the defense program, told the 
Senate last week his committee is 


sending letters to 1,131 AFL ma- 


chinists on strike at San Francisco 
shipyards, urging them to go back to 
work. Back-to-work movements led 
by AFL Metal Trades chief John P. 
Frey and escgrted by marines and 
Navy men had failed earlier. 

# Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) an- 
nounced he will amend his no-strike 
compulsory mediation bill in the 
hope of securing quick passage. 

# Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Die Casting Workers (CIO) 
voted to strike five large plants of 
the Aluminum Corp. of America. 
The corporation is under indictment 
as a monopoly and has corporate 
connections with the Nazi I. G. Far- 
ben Industrie. The workers seek a 
$1 a day pay raise, vacations with 
pay, seniority rights and a mini- 
mum hiring wage. The Cleveland 
Industrial Union Council voted full 
support to the aluminum workers, if 
they go out. 

@ Newspaper Guild member Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt opposed a 
motion that the Washington Guild 
condemn the Dies Committee. At a 
local meeting last week the First 
Lady said that although she does not 
like the Dies Committee such a reso- 
lution would be an attack on an arm 
of Congress. 

@ Steel workers in Chicago marked 
the fourth anniversary of the Me- 
morial Day Massacre, when six un- 
armed workers were killed by police 
gunfire during the “Little Steel” 
strike at the Republic plant. 

Last week, too, a labor board trial 
examiner recommended in an inter- 
mediate report that Republic Steel 
Corp. offer full reinstatement with 
back pay to 610 workers in the South 
Chicago plant who took part in the 
1937 strike. 

@ The AFL Teamsters’ union struck 
179 concerns in Pittsburgh, calling 
out 2,200 truck drivers and helpers. 
The strike followed collapse of ne- 
gotiations between the union and 
members of the Motor Truck Associa- 
tion. Union demands include a basic 
10¢ an hour boost over the existing 
85¢ rate, paid vacations and main- 
tenance of a 48-hour week. Employ- 
ers propose a 54-hour week. 

@ In the San Francisco bay area 
4,500 CIO warehouse workers halted 
work in an effort to enforce demands 
for a 10¢ an hour wage increase for 
women workers who now get 50 and 


55¢. 


Coal 


The large differential be- 
tween wages paid southern and 
northern workers is one rea- 
son why the South is the coun- 
try’s No. 1 economic problem. 

Statistics from the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Month- 
ly Labor Review show that the 
average hourly entrance rate 
of wages for unskilled male 
labor in the south was 40% 
below that in the north in 
1929 and 36% below in 1940. 

By refusing to eliminate the 
40¢ a day pay differential be- 
tween northern and southern 
mine workers, 13 Southern 
Mine Associations are attempt- 
ing to keep the south on a 
substandard economic level. 
Figures of the Department of 
Interior indicate that labor 
costs in District 7 of Price 
Area No. 1, which embraces 
West Virginia, are 17¢ a ton 
below Central Pennsylvania 
and 5¢ a ton below Western 
Pennsylvania. Labor costs in 
District 8, Price Area No. 1, 
covering Southern West Vir- 
ginia are 23¢ a ton below Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and 11¢ a 
ton below Western Pennsyl- 
vania. The increase of 40¢ 
a day in pay for southern 
miners would add only 3%4¢ 


cost to a ton of coal. 


Cut Wages 


Southern mine owners also 
oppose elimination of ‘reject’ 
clauses, a device by which the 
weight of coal loaded each day 
is decreased by the removal of 
impurities. No such clause ex- 
ists in the contracts for north- 
ern coal workers. This device 
cuts wages still further. 

The National City Bank re- 
ports that for the first quarter 
of 1941 net profits of six large 
coal companies totaled 763 
millions, increase of 24.3% 
over last year’s first quarter. 

—The Economist 


(See Debate, page 14-15) 


Farm Products Rot; Millions Hungry 


National Nutrition Parley Speakers Cite Potential 
Market in U. S.; Butter Surplus Shifted to Britain 


Speaker after speaker declared at 
the National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense, held last week in 
Washington, that the problems of 
American agriculture could be 
solved if 45,000,000 hungry Ameri- 
cans had sufficient money to buy 
adequate food. 

Not only were farmers deprived of 
markets they sorely needed, govern- 
ment speakers declared, but nation- 
al defense was further hurt because 
40% of those drafted were rejected 
because of poor health. Most of their 
defects came from inadequate diet, 
according to the assembled experts at 
Washington. 

Despite huge agricultural sur- 
pluses, much of it rotting away while 
people urgently require food, Ameri- 
cans need between 20% and 100% 
more milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables 
and meat. This was the burden of nu- 
merous speeches at the conference. 

Other developments last week in- 


cluded: 


President Roosevelt signed the bill 
increasing crop loan rates from 
75% to 85% of parity on wheat, 
corn, tobacco and rice. The new law 
provides loans of between $1,000,- 
000,000 and $2,000,000,000 for the 


. p) 
nation’s farmers. 


@ As a result of this measure Sen- 
ate leaders declared they would move 


to slash outright parity payments 
from $450,000,000 to the $212,000,- 
000 recommended by the President 
and passed by the House. Previously 
the Senate had favored the larger 
sum. (Parity payments are an artifi- 
cial method, by loan and by direct 
payments, to give the farmer a price 
for his products that approximates 
what he received before the last 
World War. The price level of that 
period has more or less arbitrarily 
been selected as a “normal” price 
for farm products.) 


# A proposal was made that the 
government save millions of bushels 
of wheat and huge quantities of 
vegetables and fruits, now rotting 
while 45,000,000 are hungry, by in- 
stituting a large-scale food drying 
program. 


Food 


The farmer’s business is growing 
food. The subject of last week’s con- 
ference at Washington, attended by 
1,000 delegates, concerned food and 
how Americans could get enough of 
it. President Roosevelt in calling 
the conference said: 

“Every survey of nutrition, by 
whatever methods conducted, shows 
that here in the United States un- 


Pounds In Millions 


SURE EU ROO a 


The chart to the right reveals how the 
Stamp Plan has used ever increasing 45 
quantities of major farm surpluses from 

1939 to September, 1940. 


By September 1940, 60,000,000 pounds 


of surplus butter, eggs, cereal products, 


vegetables, fruits and pork products 30 


were being sold to those on relief in a 
single month. 


However, the recent National Nutrition 
Conference revealed that 45,000,000 
people are still without sufficient food, 1S 
It revealed that the Stamp Plan should 

be extended manyfold. 
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dernourishment is widespread and 
serious. The Department of Agri- 
culture has estimated that many mil- 
lions of men, women and children do 
not get the foods which science con- 
siders essential. We do not lack as 
we will not lack the means of pro- 
ducing food in abundance and va- 
riety. Our task is to transform this 
abundance into reality for every 
American family.” 

This is the crux of the farmer’s 
problem, too. He can raise enough 
but he cannot find a market for what 
he raises. 


Butter for Britain 


Secretary Wickard declared last 
week, according to the Associated 
Press, that the Department of Agri- 
culture had stopped distributing 
butter to needy American families in 
order that Great Britain might be 
supplied with dairy products. 


Withdrawal of butter from the 
food list under the surplus stamp 
plan, the Secretary said, was necces- 
sary because severe drought condi- 
tions east of the Mississippi River 
had curtailed milk production. There 
wasn't enough for both the British 
and those needing the surplus in the 
United States. 
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. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Treasure 


It was a week of record heat in 
many parts of the country. Clear 
skies and blistering sun threatened 
some crops with drought. 


And maybe it was the heat that 
brought out unseasonable hopes of 
treasure on a ship, in an insane 
asylum, and led a small boy to swal- 
low his savings. 


# Out at the King’s Park state hos- 
pital at Glen Cove, Long Island, in- 
mates last week were flashing gen- 
uine gold certificates and trying to 
exchange them for candy at the in- 
sane asylum’s canteen. The town’s 
ne er-do-well handyman, Edward 
Maxwell, used to be an inmate and 
when he found the treasure in a 
garage he was using as sleeping 
quarters he remembered his old 
friends and shared with them. 
The treasure trove garage, in 
which the gold certificates were 
found, is on the abandoned prop- 
erty of the late Lieut. Col. Bennett 
Tobey. George Mulry, attorney for 
the nine heirs of the Tobey estate, 
last week applied for a treasure 
trove order permitting him to 
search for more gold certificates. 
The heirs think there should he 
$100,000 worth somewhere around. 
Handyman Maxwell found $2,500. 
Gold certificates were withdrawn 
from circulation after the national 
bank holiday of 1933. 
Maxwell was withdrawn 
circulation after finding but fail- 
ing to report the treasure. He’s in 


from 


jail. 

% The crew of the American Ex- 
port liner Siboney hauled their 
treasure half-way from Lisbon to 
Jersey City. It was a three ton, putty- 
like mass that stank in their nostrils 
through the long voyage home. 

But the crew of the Siboney held 
its breath as well as its noses. From 
Captain Wenzel Habel, ship’s master, 
to the black watch, they believed, or 
hoped, the evil-smelling stuff was 


ambergris. 


Ambergris may be just an uncom- 
fortable, tumorous growth to the 
whale whose body it inhabits—but 
to the crew that finds it, it’s treasure 
worth $20 an ounce. 

The crew of the Siboney sniffed 
and debated. Some figured each 
man’s share at $400. One old tar said 
he’d trade his share on the spot “for 
a couple of bottles of cold beer.” 

It would have been a good trade, 
at that. What the Siboney brought 
home from its last voyage before 
going into service as a_ transport 
ship wasn’t ambergris, after all. It 
was some kind of unclassified mess 
without value. 


@ It was Arnold Tenenbaum of 
Savannah, Ga., who swallowed his 


treasure. The dime he had been sav- 
ing in itself would buy no more 
than an ordinary bus ride. 


Swallowed, Arnold figured it 
would buy him a ride to Atlanta— 
in an army bomber. His three-year 
old cousin was about to embark on 
that great adventure—and all she 
had swallowed was a penny which 
stuck in her throat. 

Arnold gulped down his dime. It 
didn’t stick, just went down the 
right way and settled in his stomach. 
The doctors prescribed castor oil, in- 
stead of the army bomber. 


Other treasure hunts last week: 


@ Two typical American communi- 
ties, Richmond, Va., and Madison, 
Wis., were picked last week to be 
the scenes of a new test, kind of 
treasure hunt. Boy scouts and other 
citizens combed the two towns for 
aluminum scrap, under the direc- 
tion of OPM officials, who report a 


“critical shortage of scrap aluminum 
is forecast for the immediate future.” 


Aluminum scrap hunting may soon 
become a nation-wide sport. 


Bills of Divorcement 
Mrs. H. H. Jenkins, of Topeka, 


Kan., got a divorce on the grounds 
that her husband demanded a one- 
egg birthday cake. After ordering 
the cake, he locked the door to the 
henhouse and departed. Mrs. Jen- 
kins broke in, stole enough hen- 
house eggs to bake a real birthday 
cake—then applied for a divorce. 

Twenty-year old Betty Broyles 
Felts of Cincinnati had a different 
complaint. She divorced geologist 
Prof. Wayne M. Felts because he 
“wouldn’t shave more than two or 
three times a week.” The judge 
granted the decree on the formal 
ground of “neglect.” 


Evicted 
Orson Welles, Lillian Hellman, 


Vincent Sheean and a hundred or so 
distinguished men and women were 
evicted last week from the Salmon 
Tower, Fifth Avenue New York office 
building. At least, the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Defend Harry Bridges, of 
which they are members, was given 
a 30-day notice to vacate. 


During its sojourn in room 2412 
the Committee was not permitted by 
the management to list its name on 
the directory, nor even on the room 
door. A representative of the rent- 
ing agency said the tenants were 
asked to move because they dissemi- 
nated “propaganda.” 


Walter J. Salmon Jr. of the Sal- 
mon Tower management denied 
this. He said: “We got another 
tenant who is willing to pay more 
rent.” 

Last week, two weeks after the 
Bridges room 
2412 was still unoccupied. 


committee moved, 
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WAS talking to a drunk the other day. Sometimes I 

like to talk to drunks and sometimes I don't. I 

don’t when they are noisy in public places; they em- 
barrass me. And I get embarrassed for them, too. A lot 
of people seem to think a drunk is funny, but | generally 
don’t. If there is a noisy drunk in a room, I want to get 
away—unless I’m the drunk. Then everybody else wants 
to get away. Ask my wife. 

This drunk I was talking to, however, wasn’t myself— 
and he wasn’t noisy. He was sad. Very sad. At first, of 
course, I thought it was about a Woman and I quickly 
looked around for some place else to sit. Not that I’m 
not interested in love. Being a Hollywood screenwriter I’m 
naturally crazy about Love and am always receptive to 
new ideas on the subject in order that I may possibly dis- 
cover some startling new way of having that look come into 
the eyes of whatever young man happens to be alone with 
Ginger Rogers in a church tower or a rubber boat. 

But I’m getting too old to allow myself to be caught by 
anyone who wants to tell me tearfully about The-Most- 
Wonderful - Person- And-Can-She-See-Right-Through- You- 
Oh-Boy! Maybe it’s on account of the international situa- 
tion, or maybe it’s just that I’m allergic to people who can 
see right through me, but at any rate when a drunk starts 
on that subject I get that “this is where | came in” feeling 
and am quickly off to the sandwich counter. 


‘You Think I’m a Louse?’ 


But this drunk wasn’t sad about a Girl. In fact, it took 
me some time to discover the cause of his Weltschmertz. He 
would look at me sorrowfully and mutter, “You think I’m a 
louse, don’t you?” Then he would have another drink. It 
was all very puzzling. My only response seemed rather 
stupid, too. It was, “Why should I think you’re a louse?” 
It did have a certain amount of truth in it, though, partly 
because I had never seen the guy before in my life. 

Finally, however, a little chance for enlightenment came. 
He looked at me and, after a moment, asked, “Do you know 
who | am?” 

I was about to confess my ignorance when he stopped 
me. 

“Don’t say it!” he demanded. 

“Don’t say what?” I queried. 

“Don’t say I’m a louse,” he pleaded. “I know it. Every- 
body knows it. Sam knows it. But he doesn’t say it.” 

“Sam?” I asked. “Sam who?” 

“He’s a friend of mine back home,” he replied, and then 
he laughed somewhat mockingly as he repeated: “A 
friend.” 


‘Sam’s Not a Red’ 


I poured the rest of the beer out of my bottle; he finished 

his fourth (or fifth) highball. He glared at me suddenly, 
“He’s not a Red,” he announced. 
“All right,” I agreed. “Sam’s not a Red.” 


“Sam’s one of the best damn fellows you’ll ever meet 
—anywhere, I don’t care where,” he continued, “and he’s 
he best history teacher in the High School. Don’t you ever 
orget that!” 

“Tl try not to forget,” I said, appeasingly, “but a fellow 
as so much on his mind these days. . .” 

He snapped me up quickly on that; in fact, he shook his 
inger under my nose. 

“You've got something on your mind!” he almost shouted. 
‘Well, look at me. I’m President of the School Board. What 
lo you think [’ve got on my mind?” He glared at me for 
_ moment, then ordered another highball. 

“T’ve never been President of a School Board,” I re- 
narked, somewhat inanely. 

“Well, don’t!” he counselled fiercely. “Don’t. Don’t. 
Jon’t!” 

“All right,” I nodded meekly. “1 won’t.” 
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His new drink arrived and he gulped. Then, unex- 
ectedly, he broke into a laugh, after which he held his 
lass out to me in a rather wavering toast. 

“Here’s to the four freedoms!” he announced. “Freedom 
f speech . . . freedom of religion . . . freedom of—” He 
esitated and wrinkled his brow. 

“The press,” I suggested. 

“Do you own a newspaper?” he asked. I shook my 
ead. He seemed doubtful. “You wouldn’t be yelping 
bout the freedom of the press,” he announced, “if you 
idn’t own a newspaper. I know old Edwin Harder well. 
[ave played golf with him. He owns both our papers, and 
f all the Fascist-minded sons—.” 

His anger suddenly died and a look, almost of agony 
ame into his eyes as he clutched my sleeve. “Do you 
1ink I’m a Fascist?” he pleaded. “Just because I didn’t 
ick out my chin for Sam?” 

“What about?” I asked. “What was the row? What had 
am done?” 

He didn’t seem to hear the question. “I’ve always been 
liberal,” he said. “I was for Woodrow Wilson. And for 


'D.R. And I don’t mean only now. I mean when it took 


some guts to be for him. And they wanted to kick me off 
the School Board four years ago when I let them use the 
hall for a debate about that war in Spain. I told them to go 
to hell, I did. Yoy know what I said. I said ‘read the Bill 
of Rights.’ I said ‘read what it says about freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly and—and all those other 
freedoms.’ I said that right to Father Sheridan’s face. And 
I told the Legion that, too!” 
“O. K.” I said. “But what about this Sam fellow?” 


‘Let’s Stick to Sam’ 


Again he appeared not to hear the question, “I was in the 
last war” he stated. “I did some fighting, too, which is a 
lot more than some of these loud-mouthed patriots did. I’m 
not yellow, I don’t care what you say!” He was glaring 
at me and I felt he was waiting for an answer. 

41 didn’t say you were yellow,” I demurred. He looked 
at me doubtfully for a moment, then continued. 

“And besides,” he said, “I don’t care whether you did 
or not. You haven’t got a family to support.” 

I didn’t see any reason for telling him that he was wrong, 
so I simply countered with: “Let’s stick to Sam.” His 
reaction to ‘this was unusual. His gaze shifted uneasily 
from his glass to me, and when he spoke his voice was 
quiet and tense. 

“You don’t have to tell me,” he said. “I know that 
Sam’s got a family, too. His kids and mine have grown 
up together. Do you think I like to know that Sam’s kids 
have lost their jobs on account of their father?” He sud- 
denly banged the table. “Do you think I like it?” 

“Look” I said, becoming a bit exasperated. “Either you 
tell me—or you don’t. What did this Sam do?” 

YT could tell by the way he fumbled for his drink that he 
was not going to be with me long, and I wanted an answer. 
He bent his head over until his lips found the edge of the 
glass, then managed to drain most of the glass. He wiped 
the drool from the side of his chin, and turned a wet smile 
in my direction. 


His Four Freedoms 


“Four freedoms,” he murmured. “Freedom of speech 
. .». freedom of religion. . .” He was checking them off on 
his fingers. “Freedom of speech,” he repeated, and then 
he momentarily gathered himself together as he said, “And 
freedom for a louse to go to sleep”—he looked at me— 
“because I didn’t have the guts to tell the State Legisla- 
ture to keep their dirty, red-baiting hands off the best damn 
teacher and the best damn man... ” 

The temporary effect of the last drink suddenly died, and 
the light went out of his eyes as his head sank onto his 
arms. His last words sounded something like “freedom.” 
Or maybe it was “Legion.” At any rate, it was followed 
by a word which we in Hollywood are not allowed to use 
on the screen. The rest was silence. 


A regular column by Donald Ogden Stewart, entitled Including the 
Kitchen Stove, will appear each week in U. S. WEEK. 
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UNITED MINE 
WORKERS 


The Southern Operators have 
much to learn in trying their alleged 
case in the court of public opinion. 
When these deluded gentlemen 
placed their troubles, real and ima- 
ginary, in the hands of a clever copy- 
writer, they left all hopes behind 
them. American industrial history 
has yet to record the adjudication of 
a major industrial dispute through 
the medium of newspaper or any 
other form of advertising copy. 


The result of what happened to 
Ford and other bigwigs, who were 
led to slaughter by the manipula- 
tions of their far too clever secre- 
taries and publicists, who came with 
a sure-fire public response prescrip- 
tion, should have been a warning to 
the newly organized band of South- 
ern Appalachian Operators. 


‘Asinine Thinking’ 


John L. Lewis, the intended victim 
of the advertisement, prefers to pur- 
sue a course of analyzing the facts 
involved before the United States 
Mediation Board. It just so happens 
that this Board has at hand prac- 
tically all the facts and production 
costs involved in the economic un- 
derstanding of the issues concerned, 
and it was upon this information 
that the self-same operators were 
judged guilty of asinine economic 
thinking. 

This advertising attempt of the 
feudal carpetbagging coal operators, 
who are pretending a southern gen- 
tleman status to elicit public sup- 
port, under the guise of patriotism 
and public welfare purse protection, 
would rile the OLD DEVIL HIM- 
SELF in disgust. 

For let it be known that behind 
the clever sentences of the profes- 
sional copywriter . 
of extortion, 
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. . lies a record 


unequalled by any 


Blame the Southern 


Coal Operators? 


other employing group in American 
industrial life. 


‘Exploiting South’ 


There are many altruistic-minded 
employers in America, but certainly 
the American people are aware by 
now that the tin money, scrip, 
“pluck me” company store, coal 
stealing, weight deducting coal op- 
erators who are now engaged in ex- 
ploiting the natural and economic 
resources of the South, are not num- 
bered among such benevolent Ameri- 
cans. 

The public record of the findings 
of congressional investigations . . 
belies their self-advertised story of 
fair play and square dealing. 


‘Extortionate Prices’ 


As an example, let us point to 
the extortionate prices now being 
charged Mine Workers in the com- 
pany stores for provisions. The 
Mead Coal Co., which deducts 20% 
of the total coal mined by its em- 
ployes—on the ground that the coal 
contains impurities, thus cheating 
the mine workers out of a certain 
percentage of their honest earnings 
and then resells this coal in the 
open market, the total of which ac- 
counts for 13% of all coal sold by 
the Mead Co.—is now charging its 
employes $1.45 for a 24-pound sack 
of flour, which can be bought in 
independent stores for 93 cents the 
sack, 


L. T. Putman, spokesman of the 
feudal band of profiteers, through 
the company store of the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co., is charging 10 
cents the pound more for butter than 
prevailing retail prices. The same 
is true of every other item. The 
Putman old potato price was re- 
ported between May 7 and May 10 at 
614 cents the pound, while second 
grade lard was 15 cents the pound. 

It is not, however, the coal com- 
pany employes alone who are being 
clipped by these self-styled public 
purse watchdogs, for the facts re- 
veal that these same solicitous gen- 
tlemen have increased coal prices 
from 30 to 35 cents a ton, despite 
the fact that the cost determination, 
based upon the government records 
of the coal division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, show that if all 
the costs involved in the Mine Work- 
ers’ wage demands, including the 40 
cents day rate differential—which 
amounts to but 3 cents a ton—were 
added, the increased cost would total 
but 20 cents the ton. 


‘False Front’ 


It is sacrilegious for this group of 
operators, operating in the southern 
territory of Eastern Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, and who 
are now temporarily performing in 
New York, to boast a false front of 
partiotism, or even pretend a square 
deal policy in their business conduct 
with their employes of the coal 
consuming public. 

The general impression prevail- 
ing in America today is that all pub- 
lic appeals at this time should be 
directed to conserve the democratic 
way of life, to insure for posterity 
democratic processes. Certainly, the 
wail and last croak of the Southern 
Operators, dressed in high-powered 
ad copy regalia, are those of a 
feudal mind, appealing for continued 
domination of all they can survey. 
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The Southern Coal Operators Wage Conference has refused to 
sign a contract with the United Mine Workers of America. It 
has appealed iis stand by buying 34 page ads in major news- 
papers, advertisements which were attacked by Dorothy Thompson 
as alarmist nonsense. Because the United Mine Workers’ case has 
not been adequately presented elsewhere, we print this conden- 


sation of both sides. 
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SOUTHERN COAL 
OPERATORS 


Like every other patriotic citizen, 
you have worried about the wave of 
strikes that has swept the country. 

You know how seriously they have 
disrupted the nation—that they have 
halted billions of dollars of defense 
work—that they have already affect- 
ed, let’s hope not fatally, the safety 
of the United States. 

But the worst is yet to come! 


Threat to Industry 


Over the head of every American 
hangs the threat to close down, not 
one factory or group of factories, 
but every factory and every industry 
throughout the land. The threat to 
deprive us of most of our heat, near- 
ly all of our light, practically all 
of our railroads, subways, street 
cars and elevators. 

Who made this incredible threat? 
Who holds the titanic power to make 
that threat effective? 

One man, John L. Lewis! 

John L. Lewis has publicly an- 
nounced that unless the Southern 
Coal Operators agree to every syl- 
lable of his outrageous Mine Work- 
ers contract, he will strike every soft 
coal mine in the country. . . 

If he keeps his threat, this coun- 
try, within 15 days, will be without 
coal. Industry will begin to shut 
down completely. Railroads will be- 
gin to stop. Lights will begin to go 
out in our Cities. 


Fear ‘Dictator’ 


All right you say, why don’t we 
sign the contract? Here’s why: 

By the very words of that contract, 
John L. Lewis will become . . . dic- 
tator of this country. A man who 
holds in the palm of his hand the life 
or death of every industry, the suc- 
cess or failure of our entire defense 


program, the comfort or hardship of 
the bulk of our citizens. 

You think we exaggerate? 

It’s there in black and white, in 
the contract which we, under threat, 
are ordered to sign . . . John L. 
Lewis demands of Southern Opera- 
tors a 50% greater wage increase 


than the North will pay. 


Not Chief Reason 


But that—the so-called differential 
clause—is not, as the public has 
been mistakenly led to believe, either 
the sole reason or the chief reason 
why the Southern Operators have re- 
fused to sign this contract. John L. 
Lewis demands the power to call un- 
limited “memorial periods.” He de- 
mands the right to change entire sys- 
tems of mining. He demands that all 
the mines be shut off at one time, 
for a yearly vacation period there- 
by completely stopping the flow of 
industry’s life-blood, coal. 

But that is far from all. By the 
very words of the contract, he would 
have the right to strike any and every 
mine at any time at his own will or 
pleasure. . . 


Granted 5-Day Week 


We have already agreed to almost 
every demand John L. Lewis has 
made. 

We have long since given our 150,- 
000 men a 7-hour day and a 5-day 
week. 


We have given them the check-off 
for union dues and assessments, and 
a labor contract which Lewis him- 
self hailed only two years ago as the 
model labor agreement of the world! 
We’ve offered, not only to renew this 
“model agreement,” but to liberalize 
it. 

As an industry, we have paid high- 
er wages than those given any com- 
parable group of workers in the na- 
tion. 

We are already paying a minimum 
basic wage increase of $1 a day... 
in an industry that lost $35,000,000 
last year... 

But that’s our worry, not yours. 


Peril to You 


Your worry is this: 

Shall we, by agreeing to John L. 
Lewis’ demands, sign away the lib- 
erty of our country? Shall we, with 
a stroke of the pen, place in jeopardy 
your safety, perhaps your very life? 

John L. Lewis is no fool. While 
America slept, he has craftily gained 
a death-grip on the one industry 
which affects the destinies of all 
others. Now he is apparently using 
that death-grip to shoot for the dic- 
tator’s crown. 

He threatens to call another strike 
if he doesn’t get what he wants. We 
can’t stop him. All we can do is re- 
fuse to authorize by contract such dic- 
tatorial acts. 

The only person who can stop him 
is you! 

Write your Governor. Write your 
Congressman. Write your Senators. 
Write the President of the United 
States. Write the Department of La- 
bor. Write the National Defense 
Mediation Board. They'll listen to 
you. Send a letter. Or a telegram. . . 

Tell these representatives whether 
or not you want John L. Lewis to 
control industry, and through that 
power to control the freedom of 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. . . 
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The Pattern of 1918 


In the period following World War I, many promi- 
nent Americans took stock of what had happened to 
civil liberties. And they were ashamed. Some of our 
foremost citizens, renowned professors, eminent lawyers, 
famous judges, delivered speeches and wrote articles 
and. books deploring war-time persecution of those 
American citizens who had thought, spoken, and acted 
contrary to the general run but in line with their basic 
constitutional rights. Men who loved America and 
cherished its heritage of freedom urged that for Ameri- 
ca’s sake, the nightmare of repression must never be 
allowed to happen again. 

But it is happening. The pattern of 1918, a violation 
of the Bill of Rights, is being repeated now. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in Washington, 
D. C. I have just returned from a trip to the capitol. 
I saw terror there. 

Government employes, by the thousands, are panic- 
stricken. They can think of nothing but the imminent 
danger of losing their jobs. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the F.B.I. and the Dies Committee have completely 
shattered their morale. The German Gestapo has little 
to teach U. S. federal agents about the technique of 
prying and snooping into the private lives of people. 


Behind closed doors, for hours at a time, government 
workers have been interrogated under oath. They have 
not been informed of either the purpose or scope of 
the investigation. Several, with excellent efficiency rat- 
ings during years of continuous employment, have been 
summarily discharged on charges that lacked substance 
or validity. The questionable nature of the proceedings 
is best shown by some of the questions asked of the 
accused: 

What is the sum total value of all your property? 

To whom do you owe money? Do you gamble or drink? 

What do you do at night? What relatives do you have 

living in foreign countries? Do you have any bank ac- 

counts, insurance policies, stocks, bonds, etc.? What are 


their values? Who are the sisters and brothers of your 
“intimate” friends? What mail are you now receiving from 
HnIOnS oS on your KNOWae eon ee ? Where and with 


whom does he live? What is his mother’s first name? 


Talh About America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 
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Many government employes are among the 1,200 
members of the Washington Bookshop, a consumers’ co- 
operative organization. It is a democratically-controlled 
bookshop owned by the membership in accordance with 
Rochedale cooperative principles. In addition to fur- 
nishing its members with books at a saving, it has served 
as a culturalscenter for thousands of progressive people 
in Washington. Outstanding writers and government 
experts have lectured or conducted study courses for its 
members, including such distinguished people as Jerome 
Frank, W. H. Auden, Sherwood Anderson, Mordecai 
Ezekiel, Paul Ward, Dr. Paul Radin and Dr. Gardner 


Means. 


Hundreds Face ‘Smear’ 


On May 16, an agent of the Dies Committee armed 
with a subpoena walked into the office of the D. C. Cooper- 
ative League and demanded the membership list of the 
bookshop, which is an affiliate of the league. The chair- 
man of the Cooperative League, Mrs. Charles W. Put- 
nam, who was present at the time, endeavored to protect 
the list from what she thought was illegal seizure by 
walking out of the building with the list in her possession. 
The agent of the Dies Committee ran after her and seized 
the list by force. 

If the Dies Committee makes the same use of this list 
as it has of others, then hundreds of innocent people 
will have their names smeared and slandered in the 
public press. And the accused will be denied the right 
to defend themselves. 

The reprehensible methods employed by the Dies 
Committee in its three years of existence are best 
illustrated by contrast with the lawful procedure of the 
La Follette Committee for Civil Liberties. Charges be- 
fore the La Follette Committee were never made except 
in the presence of the accused; to compel the attendance 
of persons named, subpoenas were issued in advance. 
Persons named heard their accusers’ charges and then 
were given full opportunity to answer. 

The Dies Committee operates in exactly opposite 
fashion. The La Follette Committee respected the con- 
stitutional rights of American citizens; the Dies Commit- 
tee violates these rights. Government workers are the 
special quarry of the Dies Committee at this moment. 

Faced with the loss of their jobs and the stigma of 
disloyalty without a fair chance to defend themselves, 
government workers are naturally apprehensive. So 
should we all be. For as Edwin S. Smith, member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, has said: “Once the 
fountainhead of our political life is poisoned with fears 
and undemocratic subservience, is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that the liberties of the ordinary citizen will not soon 
become similarly contaminated?” 
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Bill Powell Takes the Crazy Way 


Review of the Week: 
Love Crazy 


Love Crazy is a lively, exuberant 
thing very mych on the escapist note 
but no worse for that. There are 
times when it is quite a relief to es- 
cape. 

If a picture is going to be im- 
probable, not to say impossible, I’m 
all for it being wildly. hilariously, 
consciously improbable. Just so that 
it’s funny. This one is. 

In the story (which is by Dave 
‘Hertz and Bill Ludwig who are talent- 
ed at this sort of thing) William 
Powell pretends insanity to prevent 
his wife, Myrna Loy, from divorcing 
him. His troubles begin when the 
lunacy commission think he’s really 
crazy. For which you can scarcely 
blame them. 

There is a lot of fun-and-games in 
the lunatic asylum and even more 
when Bill Powell escapes, shaves his 
moustache and disguises himself as a 
woman. As a female impersonator he 
closely resembles Douglas Byng, who 
is the funniest female-masquerader I 
have ever seen. 

I don’t suppose it’s ever occurred 
to many to consider Myrna Loy as 
a foil, and I certainly don’t mean 
to insult her charm and ability when 
I say that there is something about the 
half-serious, quite credible personali- 
ty she portrays on the screen which 
makes the light-hearted goings-on 
about her seem even funnier. I have 
a notion Myrna would be almost as 
good in a Marx Brothers picture as 
Margaret Dumont, who also has the 
supreme talent of seeming sane in the 
midst of chaos. 


Personality: 
Anna Neagle 
Anna Neagle touched off the whole 


matter when she said: “I get more 
pleasure out of playing roles like 
Queen Victoria and Nurse Edith 
Cavell. But I get more pleasure out 
of hearing audiences get pleasure 
from films like No, no, Nanette, Irene 
and Sunny..... musicals 4nd come- 
dies, | mean.” 

Since the two drammers lost, be- 
tween them, close to $300,000, half 
of which loss was footed by Anna 
Neagle herself, you can see she has 
something there. 

Sunny follows the same sort of 
musical comedy line (a _ revivalist 
line, at that) as Jrene and No, No, 
Nanette. It is a typical Herbert Wil- 
cox-Anna Neagle musical comedy 
production and the fact that these 
productions do make so much money 


U.S. WEEK Columnist Molly Castle (left) chats with Anna Neagle... 


is the one flaw in my argument that 
audiences have sense. 

Anna Neagle first gained the spot- 
light as Marjorie Robertson, the 
“perfect chorus girl.” 

When she graduated from _ the 
chorus, started her long association 
with Producer-Director Herbert Wil- 
cox, she changed her name. Seemed 
wiser: she'd had a great deal of 
“perfect chorus girl” publicity. 


Miss Neagle, in life, has consider- 
able poise, charm and intelligence. 
Wherever she goes she is extremely 
popular with children and the press, 
both of whom like to be treated as 
adult human beings but rarely are. 

Most of the time, between pic- 
tures, she spends making personal 
appearance tours. If she has any 
other interests besides making and 


selling moving pictures nobody 
seems to have discovered what they 
are, —Molly Castle 


Now 


‘LOVE ON TWO BITS | Nom 


By BURTON & KNELL 
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Brainy Romance 


More brains are required for suc- 
cessful courtship and family life than 
for fighting if the experiments re- 
ported on fish at the meeting of the 
American Association of Anatomists 
are susceptible of generalization. 


The theory that love needs better 
brains than war was substantiated in 
the cases of two species of tropical 
fish. Drs. G. K. Noble and Ray Borne 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History tried certain surgical experi- 
ments on the part of the brain that 
ordinarily has charge of voluntary 
action. Both the Siamese fighting fish 
and the jewel fish went right on fight- 
ing after their forebrains were re- 
moved by the scientists. They were 
no worse for the deprivation. 


But when it came to their love lives, 
they were practically helpless. It took 
at least half a brain, either right or 
left half of the front part, for any 
successful courtship or marriage. 


Pretty Warm 


The heat and light of the sun were 
formerly standards of measurements 
past which we could not think. 


But in a laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards experiments 
with electrical energy are carried on 
which gives us hotter and brighter 
light than anything we’ve known. 


The sudden discharge of 40,000 
kilowatts of elecirical energy through 
a quartz tube with a one-tenth inch 
bore, for instance, produced a spark 
lasting five millionths of a second 
which was nearly 50 times as bright 
as the sun and registered a tempera- 
ture of 45,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Really pretty warm, according to 
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Dr. F. L. Mohler, physicist, who de- 
scribed the spark at a meeting of 
Sigma Xi (scientific fraternity) in 
Washington last week. 


Poison Ivy 


Don’t chew poison ivy leaves to try 
to become immune from the poison. 

That’s the warning implicit in a 
report of the recent Journal of the 
American Medical Association in 
which Dr. Seymour H. Silvers re- 
ported the case of a woman who tried 
to cure herself of susceptibility in this 
way. The results were anything but 
comforting. The poison affected her 
throat and mouth in a more grievous 
way than any skin rash she had suf- 
fered in seven years of attacks. 


Deadline for Poison 


Good news for thousands of work- 
ers in the nation’s hat industry is the 
agreement to eliminate poisonous 
mercurial compounds from the manu- 


facture of fur felt after Dec. 1, 1941. 


The agreement will result in the 
removal of one of the oldest and 
deadliest of industrial hazards in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut where the industry is con- 
centrated. 


In these states the Health and Labor 
Commissioners recently negotiated 
final settlement of the problem with 
representatives of The Hatters’ Fur 
Cutters Association, and the Hat In- 
stitute, Inc., of New York, and officials 
of the United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 


linery Workers International Union. 


For many years there has been 
conclusive information showing that 
workers exposed to mercury dust or 
vapor used in the fur felt process 
suffered serious, often fatal ailment. 
The new agreement to eliminate the 
mercuric substances from the manu- 
facturing process was made possible 
because adequate and cheaper chem- 
ical substitutes have been developed 
which do not even require safe- 
guards. 


HUMAN NUTRITION, reprint 
from Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D, C. 


The President’s conference 
on nutrition, which met in 
Washington last week, had a 
wealth of government data at 
its disposal. Studies made over 
a long period of years show 
the extent to which sickness 
and death among low income 
groups in America are related 
to poor nutrition. Other studies 
shew the relation of poor nu- 
trition to poverty. 

The problem, as the Presi- 
dent’s conference recognized, 
is vital to the nation’s defense. 
But the national menace of 
under-feeding was not born of 
the defense emergency. It has 
been undermining the nation’s 
health for a long, long time. 
And the hunger-sickness of 45,- 
000,000 Americans has not yet 
been cured. 

Good reading as background 
for the nutrition conference is 
Human Nutrition, a reprint 
from the 1939 Yearbook of 
Agriculture. 

It gives both the scientific 
and economic facts of human 
food requirements. Interesting 
chapters include: “Present-Day 
Diets in the U. S.,” “Better 
Nutrition as National Goal” 
and “Food Fads, Facts and 
Fancies.” 

The 400-page, paper bound 
book contains many valuable 
charts and a bibliography. 

An authoritative study by 
government experts, it gives 
practical advice to home-mak- 
ers as well as an insight into 
the economic problems which 
are at the root of America’s 


challenge to provide food for 
all. 


(Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C. Price 40¢.) 
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Isolated Sweden 


About Sweden there is a fine and honorable thing to 
say: it has had no war since 1814.—John Gunther, Inside 
Europe. 

This was written in 1937 and still holds true in a 
strictly literal sense. But in the meantime, the two 
other Scandinavian nations, Norway and Denmark, have 
been overrun and made a part of the Nazi system of 
slave countries. And Sweden herself has not escaptd 
the ravages of war. 


‘Marquis Childs says of Sweden in his Sweden: The 
Middle Way, that she “. . . is the country where capitalism 
is controlled.” This is achieved through the cooperatives 
which control one-third of the retail trade and a tenth 
of the wholesale trade and manufacture. They lead the 
way by operating without profit, though they do not 
expect all to follow their example. But today in the face 
of a world at war cooperatives alone are no guarantee 
that Sweden will not succumb to aggressive forces from 
without. 

Sweden often has been described as the perfect example 
of a nation following a middle road. She is the fourth 
largest country in Europe, though her population is only 
6,341,000. Most of the land is not useful for agriculture 
because it is forest, swamp or mountains. Abundant 
water power for electricity makes this source of energy 
available to 78% of the people. 

Iron ore is found in great quantities in both north- 
ern and south-central Sweden. Coal deposits are small 
and insufficient even for supplying domestic needs. An- 
other great natural resource is the forests, and before 
the outbreak of war both England and Germany, as 
well as the United States, got much of their wood pulp 
and wood products from Sweden. In fact, these com- 
modities comprised up to 42% of her total export before 


1939. 


Blockade Victim 


In spite of the fact that much of her land cannot be 
cultivated, Sweden is almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs 
and could export considerable livestock. At the pres- 
ent time she suffers severely from the blockade of both 
England and Germany. So far the war has not caused 
severe shortage of food grains for human consumption, 
but has had an effect upon the import of grains for live- 
stock. A poor harvest in 1940 and reduced imports of 
oil meal and cake are causing increased slaughter of 
livestock. Before the war, Sweden exported large quan- 
tities of butter, because the use of margarine was al- 
most as great as that of butter, leaving surpluses of the 
latter for export. According to U. S, Department of 
Agriculture reports, lack of fats and oils have reduced 
the production of margarine to almost zero. 


This Small Werld 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


As the war drags on the effects of this shortage upon 
Swedish economy will become increasingly heavy. For- 
eign Agriculture, “Sweden’s Agriculture and the War,” 
October, 1940, says: ‘The war and the German control 
of the waters surrounding Swedish ports have cut off 
exports to Great Britain, formerly, Sweden’s principal 
export outlet for cured pork, butter and eggs. Of even 
greater significance is the fact that the war cuts off most 
of Sweden’s former overseas market for forest products. 
In addition, the blockade stops most of Sweden’s im- 
port supply of concentrate feed, oil-seeds, and commercial 
fertilizer. Together with the poor harvest of 1940, this 
shortage . . . will probably necessitate a reduction in the 
level of domestic consumption.” 

One of Stockholm’s leading papers, Dagens Nyheter, 
looks with gloomy eyes on the future. A writer in it 
recently said: “Our economic life is slowly but surely 
retrogressing.” 

Foreign trade in the first quarter of this year fell off 
50% compared with the same period of last year. The 
industrial production index dropped from 128 for March 
of last year to 105 this year. 


Cassel ys. Olin 


A fight is being waged between two schools of thought 
among Sweden’s economists. One of them holds, with 
Prof. Gustav Cassel, that the only way to save the struc- 
ture is through ‘thriftiness.” Under this scheme wages 
would be decreased, indirect state taxes jumped and big 
loans obtained from industrialists at high interest rates 
to carry on the enormously increased expenditures for 
arms. 

Another school, represented by Prof. Bertil Olin, ad- 
vocates that living standards not be reduced too much 
and that subsidies from the government be given to 


consumer goods industries. 

The controversy boils down to one between two groups 
of industrialists fighting for huge state subsidies. This 
is the best answer that economists and financiers have to 
the fact that Sweden is now isolated from the outside 
world—her colonial goods, foodstuffs, fodder, fuel and 
cotton running low and her markets cut off. 


Paying for Nothing 


If you have an industrial insurance policy the over- 
whelming chances are that all you will ever get out of it 
is the opportunity to pay for something you never get. 

According to the government’s Temporary National 
Economic Committee the insurance companies wrote 
193,200,000 new industrial policies between 1928 and 
1937. 

Remember that most of these policies represent people 
—people like yourself. 

Of the 193,200,000 policies, 130,200,000 lapsed because 
of non-payment of premiums. 

In other words, literally millions of people went with- 
out clothing, adequate food and medical attention to pay 
premiums and then were forced to forfeit the insurance 
for which they sacrificed because they could no longer 
pay exorbitant rates. 

The result: at least 60,000,000 get nothing in return 
for millions of hard earned dollars while the insurance 
companies get the millions of hard earned dollars and 
give nothing in return. 

Of all the hundreds of insurance companies three alone 
profited to the extent of $36,000,000 in 1938 on lapsed 
policies. 

Over a ten year period at this rate these three com- 
panies would gain $360,000,000 of the people’s money 
without giving the people anything. 

This is one of the ways, according to your government, 
that the nation’s wealthiest corporations get something 
for nothing from the nation’s poorest people. 


A Cheated People? 


There are more insurance policies in the United States 
than there are people. According to New Deal statisticians 
each holder of an insurance policy is being cheated—he 
is paying more for it than he should pay. 

Rates for insurance are based on your chances for 
long life. If your chances are slight you pay a higher 
rate. If your chances for continued life are good you 
pay a smaller premium. 


if This Be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


USest 


Everyone’s chances for longer life—on the average— 
are much better than in 1866. 


This is the result of science, widespread discoveries 
and improvements in technique in medicine, increased 
knowledge, better sanitation, modern plumbing, more 
hospitals, more equipment, better training and a variety 
of other factors. 

Many more people died in 1866 proportionately than 
die now. But the insurance companies estimate your 
chances for survival on deaths in 1866. This enables 
them to charge you a much higher rate. 


As a result 26 companies over a ten year period prof- 
ited to the amount of $3,500,000,00. lf mortality rates 
had been based on the present ratio of actual deaths this 
huge amount running into billions would have been 
returned to insurance holders in the form of lower 
premium rates. 

“But,” you might say, “an insurance policy is a good 
thing because I can borrow on it.” 

The only trouble with that statement is that an in- 
surance company charges you 5.79% interest to get 
some of your own money while a bank charges you only 


3.33%,on the bank’s money. 


The Wages of Sin 


The wages of sin is such ever mounting profit, accord- 
ing to the Temporary National Economic Committee, that 
the insurance companies control the entire American 
economic picture more than any other one group. 
Through widespread ‘interlocking directorates they con- 
trol banks, factories, corporations, and through their 
control of this considerable segment of national economy 
they control labor policies, wages and legislation. 

While people go hungry to pay premiums, the income 
of insurance companies constantly mounts, from $80,- 
000,000 in 1880 to $5,257,000,000 in 1937. Some indi- 
cation of their control of the American economy is re- 
vealed by the fact that they own: 


10% of all municipal bonds 
15% of all city mortgages 
12% of all farm mortgages 
17% of all railroad bonds. 

Perhaps the greater number of insurance companies 
are mutual concerns, which means that policy holders, 
theoretically at any rate, have a part in democratic con- 
trol of the company’s business. This right has been largely 
fictitious. Elections have been rigged as matter of prac- 
tice and company management perpetuated by trickery. 

If the American people do not like being gyped they 


better break through this autocratic setup and control 
their own money. 
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By DR. HAROLD AARON 


In a recent column we ob- 
served that bread and flour “en- 
riched” with the vitamins thia- 
mine and nicotinic acid, and 
the mineral iron, were import- 
ant contributions to public 
health and that “everyone 
should be enthusiastic” about it. 

We had not implied, as some 
readers concluded, that “‘en- 
riched” white bread and flour 
are as good as whole wheat 
bread and flour. The latter are 
superior because they contain 
other vitamins and minerals as 
well as thiamine, nicotinic acid 
and iron. 

It isa frequent experience of 
food chemists that whenever a 
new and important vitamin or 
mineral is isolated or synthe- 
sized the new factor will also be 
found in a natural food such as 
whole grain products (wheat, 
rye and corn), milk products, 
fruits, vegetables and meats. 
That is why health authorities 
urge that people make greater 
bulk of their diet from such 
foods and cut down on refined 
foods such as the processed 
breakfast cereals (farina, corn 
flakes, rice-krispies, puffed rice, 
etc.), spaghetti, | macaroni, 
white bread and refined rye 
bread. They also warn that 
too much sweets displace the 
more valuable vitamin and 
mineral-rich foods from the 
diet. 

The plain truth, however, is 
that at least 40 million people 
have not had the means to buy 
wholesome natural foods. 

Others are so accustomed to 
white breads and flours that it 
would take years of public 
health education to convert 
them to the less-attractive-look- 
ing whole grain products. 

In the meantime, the widely- 
extant deficiency in the B vita- 
mins must be combatted and 
the quickest and cheapest way 
is by “enrichment” of breads 
and flours. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Guns or Butter 


Last summer I went to Germany 
on newspaper work and had the ex- 
perience of living in one of the coun- 
tries which has chosen “guns instead 
of butter.” 

I was no nearer to actual fighting 
than Berlin where there were occa- 
sional air-raids, and in very many 
ways life seemed normal—theaters, 
operas, circuses open. However, in 
the small day-to-day ways of life 
which we take for granted everything 
was chaos. To mail a letter, get about 
the city or get laundry done were 
inajor problems. But above all, buy- 
ing almost anything was either im- 
possible or the amount was restricted 
and the process of buying tangled 
with red tape. Shoes, for instance, 
are available in Germany to non- 
Jews (Jews can not buy any clothes 
of any kind) only after a personal 
permission has been obtained from 
an official who decides how great he 
thinks your need is. 


Pots and Pans 


And already in this country in 
what ways does our near involvement 
in the war affect us at present, out- 
side of the actual draft? We ex- 
perience high prices for food, cloth- 
ing and house furnishings. The 
quality of many articles is deteriora- 
ting and the government is asking 
citizens to take especially good care 
of their pots and pans. 

But this is not Germany and we 
are not at war. Europe starves be- 
cause her source of food supplies is 
cut off by the stoppage of transpor- 
tation. That leaves immense food 
reserves on this side of the Atlantic. 
We should be having the other side 
of the picture one would think. We 
have the surpluses, but we do not have 
the low prices that usually go with big 
supplies. Instead, we have steadily 
rising prices. Already the wholesale 
price index on 28 basic commodities 
is 42.5% above the pre-war level. 


Speculative Buying 


Speculative buying is the only ex- 
planation of this paradox. Take but- 
ter, which seems to be one of the 
most sensitive items on the market, 
and let us see what a recent govern- 
ment bulletin says of its price and the 
reason for it. I quote from Consu- 
mers’ Market Service bulletin for 
May 15: 

“Relatively high prices of dairy 
products have resulted in record high 
production of milk. On May 1 total 
milk production was 9% larger than 
a year ago and 6% above the pre- 
vious record for this date. 

“Government purchases of cheese 
and evaporated milk, in the program 
to encourage farmers to produce 
more milk, have been partly respon- 
sible for the increase in prices and 
production. However, part of the 
reason why dairy products are selling 
at the highest May prices since 1930 
is speculative buying of butter for 
storage. This butter is being pur- 
chased in the belief that government 
purchases of cheese and evaporated 
milk this year will materially reduce 
the amount of milk available for but- 
ter making and thereby result in 
high butter prices. 

“The storing of these butter sup- 
plies has kept the increased produc- 
tion of milk from bringing prices 
down to more reasonable levels for 
this time of the year. Prices of all 
dairy products have advanced since 
March, contrary to the usual trend 
for this time of the year.” 


You’re Telling Us... 


‘Financially Yours’ 
Dear Editor: 


“Financially Yours” is so well 
done that I think you ought to re- 
lease it to Federated Press... Asa 
co-op editor, I have a great need for 
a feature like “Financially Yours,” 
provided it will tell, as time goes on, 
who owns what... 


We in the Cooperative movement 
are restoring ownership to those who 
work by getting them to channel their 
purchases back of their own cooper- 
ative associations. Nor have we been 
content to remain as mere distribu- 
tors. We are moving into production 
also. We are manufacturing paint, 
grease, compounding lubricating oil, 
manufacturing fly spray, operating 
our own printing plant, and a 3,000- 
barrel petroleum refinery at Phillips- 
burg, Kas. Connecting it with the 
oil fields is a 92-mile cooperative pipe 
line, the first on earth. 


This year we will do close.to a 
$8,000,000 worth of business. The 
wholesale provides goods and serv- 
ices for nearly 500 local coopera- 
tives in nine states. We are imple- 
menting our protests by first getting 
a degree of economic power. 

Let me say that you’re doing a 
most excellent job. My hope is that 
you won't be silenced by a repeal of 
the bill of rights during the prospec- 
tive war, or by running out of funds. 


J. W. Cummins, 
Consumer Cooperative 
Association 


North Kansas City, Mo. 


Every Page Counts 
Dear Editor: 


As one associated with several 
journalistic enterprises of my or- 
ganization (the American Federation 
of Teachers) I feel in a position to 
appraise your work. 

Your way of making each page 
count may derive from condensation 
and elimination, but it also seems to 
come from an inner profound sim- 
plicity and directness that U. S. needs 
today. 

I. R. Klingsberg 
Philadelphia 


Industry’s Sit-Down 


Dear Editor: 


Any American would have to be 
deaf, dumb, blind and unable to 
read Braille, if he hasn’t heard of the 
horrible way Labor is taking advan- 
tage of the present emergency by 
calling strikes in defense industries. 
But if you aren’t aware of Industry’s 
sit-down it’s just because you are an 
average citizen reading an average 
family newspaper. 

In an obscurely worded story on 
page 20, the New York Times for 
May 7 gives an inkling of what is 
going on. The head reads: “Legal 
Way Eased for Defense Deals.” 

We weren’t aware there was an 
extra-legal way! The story concerns 
itself with the tax-amortization pro- 
visions of the Excess Profits Tax Law, 
which was passed in October, 1940. 

According to this law, if a firm, for 
example, erects a plant costing $100,- 
000 for the purpose of manufacturing 
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On Being an American 
Dear Editor: 


.. . If you want to free the minds of the masses from prejudices 
and apprehensions for the future, wouldn’t it be a good idea to teach 
them how to avail themselves of the educational and other advantages 


they have as Americans? 


In other words, fewer prejudices, more knowledge and under- 
standing will eventually lead to acceptance of shorter working hours, 
pensions, proper vacations for workers and medical care as the 
natural rather than the radical idea of what is proper and right. 


People who know they are being looked out for and taken care 
of are not nearly so liable to become victims of Nazism or Facism. 
They'll be too darn busy being Americans and telling the world they 
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munitions, it can charge off as de- 
preciation on that’ plant $20,000 each 
tax year in figuring its taxable prof- 
its. At the end of five years the plant 
has been paid for by untaxed profits 


guaranteed in government orders. 
But that is not all. “As a means of 
encouraging private industry to take 
up the defense burden, the tax law 
also provided that primary contrac- 
tors could qualify for certificates of 
non-reimbursement, which, if issued, 
foreclose the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue (the tax collector) against chal- 
lenging such claims for deprecia- 
tions 265 


But now comes a hitch. It appears 
that the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, “reportedly at the be- 
hest of the Treasury Department” 
wants “minute cost statements” be- 
fore issuing these certificates of non- 
reimbursement. 


And that’s where industry balks. 
They say, in effect, these certificates 
were to be issued so that our claims 
for depreciation would not be chal- 
lenged by the tax collector, and here 
you people come along and ask us 
for “minute cost statements.” We 
can’t be bothered submitting such 
cost statements; you'll have to take 
our word for the amount of deprecia- 
tion. 


“More important,” we quote from 
the same piece on the New York 
Times, “it is said, the uncertainty 
(of clearance of certificates of non- 
reimbursement) has caused many 
supply agencies to withhold bids on 
further contracts and to delay expan- 
sion, which are essential to rapid en- 
largement of the defense procurement 
program.” 


Who is staging a sit-down now? 
Incidentally, it is reported that the 
hold-up is to the tune of one billion 
dollars’ worth of goods. 


‘ Sylvia Gilman 
Irvington, N. J. 
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To Our Readers 


It is with genuine sorrow that I must announce 
herewith my withdrawal as editor of U. S. WEEK. 
When, several months ago, I agreed with the 
William E. Dodd Foundation to undertake the edi- 
torship I had already made tentative arrangements 


to do different work. I accepted 
the opportunity gratefully but 
only pending the culmination of 
those other arrangements which 
now demand my entire energies. 


But I do not leave easily or 
without a wistful backward look. 
Nor do I disassociate myself with 
the idea of U. S. WEEK or the 
high purposes to which the Dodd 
Foundation has dedicated it. To these and to the 
magazine that it is, I have irrevocably given my 
heart. And whatever activities I may pursue in the 
future they will not, I am sure, seem so important 
to me. Nor in so great a cause. 

So in leaving I bespeak your continued support 
of the magazine and your increasing participation 
in its success. It is founded in the conviction that 
you will recognize it for your own. It can grow 
only in the realization of that conviction. 

In changing my status from editor to your own 
status of reader and subscriber, I shall do what 
I can to promote U. S. WEEK and the cause of 
democracy which is its first commitment. 

There is one way particularly in which you and 
I can help. We can spread the good word that the 
people have a paper. We can get more and more 
subscribers for it, since subscribers are its very 
life. We can participate in the formation of its 
policies by writing letters expressing our opinions. 
If we contribute, each in his way, to the future suc- 
cess of the magazine we shall be rewarded out of 
all proportion by having built a paper that will 
keep faith with us and democracy. 


Hunger Is An Enemy 


There are 45,000,000 undernourished people 
in these United States. 

Who are they? 

You will find them among the 9,000,000 who are 
still unemployed; among the 500,000 who will lose 
their WPA jobs unless this year’s appropriation is 
raised above present Budget estimates. 

You will find them among the farmers whose an- 
nual income last year was under $500; among the 
sharecroppers down south and the striking lemon 
pickers of Ventura, California. 

You will find them on the picket lines where 
workers are striking for a 5¢ or 10¢ hourly pay 
raise. You will find them in the homes where an 
increase in the cost of food means less food on the 
family table. 

You will find them among the taxpayers whose 
tax bill it is proposed now to raise 200%, 300%, 
600%. 

You won't find them in the National Association 
of Manufacturers, in the Chambers of Commerce. 
You won’t find them among the lobbyists who have 
been fighting the excess profits tax in Congress. 

This nation is no stronger than the 45,000,000 
who cannot buy enough food to maintain health. 

More jobs. Higher wages. Lower prices. Taxes 
based on ability to pay. That is the only solu- 
tion. 


WHAT WHEN YOU 
ARE 65? 


Does Your Future Hold Security From Want? 
Or Poverty in the Midst of Plenty? 


The Story of How the People of the State of Washington 
Put Over the Country’s Finest Pension Plan. 


Told specially for U.S. WEEK, by 
State Senator Atkinson, Pres., 
State Representative William J. Pennock, Exec. Sec’y., 


of the Washington Old Age Pension Union 


Here Is a Blue Print for a Real Pension Program 


Get your friends, young and old, to subscribe now. 
Don’t let them miss this important article, out June 14th. 
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